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NARRATIVE? ” 


From the Youth’s Journal. 
j RUDENESS AND DISOBEDIENCE, 

Henry and Frederick West enjoyed the blessing 
of kind and good parents, who possessed both the de- 
sire and the ability to give them all needful instruc- 
tion, and to train them in the way that they should 
go. Henry was nine, and Frederick eight, years 
old. They were sensible oftheir parents’ kindness, 
and loved them in return; and it was pleasant on 
the one hand to see the tender solicitude which was 
shown to provide them with every suitable indul- 
gence; and on the other, the docitity and cheer- 
fulness with which obedience was rendered by the 
young folks. Such was the impression made on the 
mind of every one, who had the happiness of spend- 
ing an hour with Mr. and Mrs. West, and their two 
litle boys: but I am sorry to say there were sea- 
sons, in which the house cid not exhibit that beauti- 
ful appearance of order and subordination to which 
I have alluded. Mr. West united, with the utmost 
study to promote his children’s comfort, a firmness 
and decision, which allowed no self-will or opposi- 
tion on their part: and if the same injunction were 
ever required twice, he repeated it the second time 
with marked displeasure. Knowing therefore that 
implicit obedience must be rendered at last; and 
that if not yielded promptly, they would find cause 
to repent of the delay, the children very rarely hesi- 
tated for an instant in complying with his wishes, 
and their mamma’s mild admonitions supported by 
his authority, were equally efficacious. But Mrs. 
West was of a peculiarly gentle nature; and though 
in all great things, where an absolute sin against 
God would have been committed, she was steadfast 
and inflexible; yet in those smaller matters which 
respected ready obedience to herself, she always 
felt a fear of being unnecessarily strict. The con- 
sequence was, that though under the united care of 
both their parents, the conduct of the children was 
most satisfactory, and they were freed from all those 
fruitless struggles which so often shake affection 
on both sides; yet, whenever their papa happened 
to be absent, they were too apt to” consider it a 
time of license, and to pay little heed to the desires 
oftheir kind mamma; presuming on her tender- 
ness, that their faults would be passed over. 

And now, having shewn my readers the state of 
things in the family to which I have introduced 
them, I will proceed, according to my promise, to 
the relation of afew particulars. It happened one 
day, that Mr. West walked from his own house to 
take the stage from a neighboring town; as he 
was intending to spend a few days with a friend at 
some little distance. When he arrived at the inn, 
however, he found every place occupied, and was 
therefore obliged to return home to wait for a coach, 
which would pass in the evening. He entered the 
house according to his frequent custom, by his study 
window, which opened to the ground; and as it 
had a door leading into the dining-room, he was 
Just proceeding there, when his attention was ar- 
rested by the following conversation : 

Frederick, I wish you not to go into the orchard, 
because the grass is damp. Your cough is better, 
and I should be very sorry to have you take cold 
again. 

O mamma, I have quite got rid of my- cough; 
and I shall not be gone a minute ; and away he ran 
as fast as he could. . 

Mr. West’s first impulse was, to walk into the 
orchard, and bring Frederick back ; but upon se- 
cond thoughts, considering he might benefit his 
children by knowing how they behaved in his ab- 
sence ; he neither went to the garden or the dining- 








room, but took a book from the shelves and sat 
down in his study. 

In a few minutes, the door from the hall to the 
dining-room burst open, and Henry and Frederick 
came runningin. * 

There mamma, exclaimed the latter, I have only 
been as far as the large tree to pick up the apples. 
You see I am soon back again. 

So I see, Frederick ; but another time, when I 
tell you not to doa thing, I skalfnot expect to find 
you doing it directly. Are noi your shies camp? 

O no, not at all.—Yes, a little; he added, feel- 
ing them and kicking them off with a tremendous 
bounce, nearly to the’other end of the room. Here, 
Henry, ride me to the bell. 

So saying, he leaped upon Henry’s back, who 
came laughing towards him; and having pulled the 
bell violently, called out as the servant entered, 
Shoes, dry shoes, James: or I shall break my broth- 
er’s back. 

Be so good, James, as to bring master Freder- 
ick a pair of shoes, said his mistress, in a very dif- 
ferent tone ; and then turning,to the little ones, she 
added,I must not have you so rude and noisy. When 
Frederick has his shoes, 1 had rather you would go 
and play in the hall. I have a sad headache this 
morning ; and I came into this room before the din- 
ner hour simply because there is no sun upon it, 
and I thought I might here be cool and quiet. 

Poor mamma, have you got the headache? then 
we will try to be quiet. ' 

Ido not wish to deprive you of your play, my 
dears; this is the proper hour for it, only till my 
head is better I cannot hear a noise in the room 
where I am. 

No, but we like best to be with you, mamma ; we 
will be quite quit. 

‘Their mamma gave them each a book, and for a 
little while they sat very steadily, till Henry began 
to touch and push his brother; then, after giggling 
for some time, Frederick ran round the table, and 
Henry after him, both laughing loudly ; Henry 
threatening, and Frederick screaming, ‘whenever 
he was in danger of being caught. Thus they 
whisked backwards and forwards, on each’ side of 
the table, much to the danger of the knives and 
forks, &c. as the cloth was already laid, till Henry 
despairing of reaching his brother in this manner, 
dashed underneath, upon his hands and knees: 
and having entangled one corner of the cloth in his 
pinafore, must inevitably have drawn all its con- 
tents upon the floor, had not his mamma perceived 
the danger ; and, hastily rising, prevented the over- 
throw. ” : 

Really, my children, she exclaimed, I am quite 
ashamed of you. If your papa were at home, you 
would no more think of behaving thus, than you 
would think of flying. It is of little use to talk of 
loving me, and yet to pay no regard to any thing I 
say. I should have thought, it might have proved 
quite sufficient to insure quietness in this room, 
when I told you I was not well, and that any noise 
would make me worse. 

O indeed mamma, I am very sorry, said each of 
the children; then kissing her they received a 
charge, and made a promise to behave better. 

I will sit down at once, said Henry; and draw- 
ing a chair, he continued, I am master to-day, as 
papa is out. . I shall sit at the bottom of the table. 

Well, if you take your dear papa’s place, I hope 
you will try to copy his behaviour. 

’O yes, to be sure, replied Henry. Then, affect- 
ing much dignity of voice and manner, he turned 
towards his brother. Frederick, sit down immedi- 
ately. 
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They now contented themselves with seizing 
each other’s hands, and trying to drag them away ; 
till going on from one thing to another, they were 
soon again standing in a wrestling attitude. M3. 
West was now going peremptorily to send te fi 
away, when she perceived James approaching 
with two of the dishes ; hoping therefore, that din- 
ner might settle them, and reasoning on the thought 
that allowance must be made for the exuberant 
spirits of childhood ; and that perhaps, from feel- 
ing unwell, she might be more irritable than.usual ; 
she resolved to try them a little longer. Soureely 
however, had the servant set down the dishes, when 
Frederick, seizing one of the covers, and holding 
it before him, exclaimed, 

Now, Mr. Henry, I have got a shield ; attack me 
if you dare. 

Henry, not choosing to be less fully accoutred 
than his brother, soon snatched off the other; and 
then, deeming it requisite to be armed for the of- 
fensive as well as defensive, they caught up two 
knives, which they brandished with the same play- 
ful thoughtlessness. 

It was with no small terror that Mrs. West arose, 
and grasping the hand of each, obliged them to lay 
down their weapons. 

And I insist, she said, upon your leaving the 
room immediately. Go into the study and.sit down, 
each at your own desk, without speaking one to the 
other. Ifyou speak or move till I give you leave, 
I will put a great B in your character book, and 
when your papa inquires the reason, will give him 
a full account of this morning’s proceedings. 

O no, dear mamma, do not put a B, said the chil- 
dren beseechingly ; we will go into the study di- 
rectly. 

They had proceeded tothe door, when Henry 
turning back, asked, how long are we to stay in the 
study, mamma ? 

Till I send for you, said Mrs. West, drawing her 
hand across her forehead. . 

But how long, five minutes, ten minutes, mam- 
ma? 

I shall make no engagement; and if you speak 
again, I shall at once put down the B which I 
threatened you 

At length, therefore, they entered the study ; 
but what was the surprize of the children, to see 
their papa sitting there, with a book in his hand, 
which, however,he did not at all appear to be reading. 

O dear papa, how came you to be here, said Hen- 
ry, coloring. 

My being here is quite ¢ontrary ,go my intention, 
Henry, replied Mr. West, with adook which made 
them both tremble; but it is well for you that I 
have been detained, for never did children more 
need a father at hand to correct them than you do 
this morning. I have scarcely been able to believe 
the evidence of my senses. Is this the way in 
which you generally behave to your dear mamma, 
when I am out? Answer me when I speak to you. 
Are you always thus rude and unmanageable. 

Not always, said Frederick, bursting into tears. 

Not always! but I suppose by that Iam to un- 
derstand that you frequently are. However, I hope 
I shall be able to put a stop to such conduct for the 
future. In general when I think it my duty to 
punish you, I have to overcome strong feelings of 
reluctance, but to-day I feel really angry ; far more 
so than if you had been rebellious or disobedient 
.to me ; and therefore you may expect a severity of 
punishment which you very rarely experience. 

Mr. West was indeed, no friend to corporeal 
chastisement. On the present occasion, however, 
he severely corrected both the little boys ; and.then 








O certainly, certainly, Sir, said Frederick ; seat- 
ing himself. 


taking one in each hand, led them to their mamma, } 
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I am grieved, dear Jane, he observed, as he en- 
tered the room, to find what a trial these children 
are toyou, when I am from home. Ihave brought 
them to acknowledge their fault, and to intreat your 
forgiveness. 

‘T'he children both threw their arms round her 
neck ; and hiding their faces in her bosom, sobbed 
aloud: while their gentle mother, who had felt so 
deeply for them, as even to shed tears on their ac- 
count, embraced them tenderly, freely forgave 
them, and placing a hand on the head of each, ut- 
tered a fervent petition, that God would bless the 
means, which parental love had been obliged to use, 
and make them obedient children to their heavenly 
Yather, and to their earthly parents. She then 
pleaded with their papa to pardon them also. 

1 would most gladly do so, he replied, if their 
minds could be actuated by gratitude and love. 
But our children seem to be more influenced by 
fear than affection ; and, therefore, I scarcely know 
what to say to it. Come to me, Henry aud Fred- 
erick, and bring your character books. The chil- 
dren obeyed, and Mr. W. wrote V. B. for very bad, 
under the article of behaviour for that day, adding, 
I shall rule two columns on the last page, headed 
by words, which I never before thought of putting 
into your books, Rudeness and Disobedience. 1 
shall depend upon your mamma for a strict and 
faithful report; and if at my return I find your 
names placed under either, you may assure your- 
selves that I will not spare you ; if on the contrary, 
I hear no complaint, it will give me unfeigned pleas- 
ure to cut the disgraceful page from each of vour 
books. I intend to write a paper before I go, which 
I shall expect you in addition to your other employ- 
ments, to copy neatly during my absence. And 
now I shall rejoice to forgive you, if 1 may hope 
that you will never repeat such conduct. 

Henry and Frederick promised that they would 
try to be good in future, and would ask God to help 
them; on which their papa kindly knelt down with 
them, for a few minutes to intreat pardon for the 
past, and strength for days to come.—When even- 
ing had arrived, Mr. West went by the stage, and 
I am happy to say the little ones had profited so 
well by the lesson received, that no one would have 
guessed from their behaviour that their papa was 
not in the house. 

Perhaps some of my readers may wish to see the 
paper left by Mr. West; it was as follows: 

‘Ifa man have a stubborn and rebellious son, 
which will not obey the voice of his father, or the 
voice of lis mother, and that, when they have chas- 
tened hins, will not hearken unto them, then shall 
his father and mother lay hold on him, and bring 
him out unto the elders of the city, and unto the 
gate ofhis place; and they shall say unto the el- 
ders of the city, This our son is stubborn and re- 
bellious, he will not obey our voice ; and all the men 
of his city shall stone him with stones, that he die: 
so shalt thou put evil away from among you, and all 
Israel shall hear and fear.”"— Deut. xxi. 18—21. 

From this striking passage, it may be plainly seen, 
how great a sin disobedience to parents is in the 
sight of God ; and though fathers and mothers are 
not compelled in the present day, to bring their chil- 
dren to so dreadful a punishment; yet the crime 
remains the same in the eye of the great Lawgiv- 
er; and divine vengeance will sooner or later fol- 
low it. Awful are those words in the book of Pro- 
verbs : “ The eye that mocketh at his father, and 
despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the val- 
ley shall pick it out, & the young eagles shall eat it.” 
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From the Youth’s Friend. 
SAUL OF TARSUS, 

Tarsus, a principal city of Cilicia, a country of 
Asia Minor, was the birth place of the Apostle Paul. 
He was sent to Jerusalem, probably about the age 
of twelve years, to be educated, under the care-of 
Gamaliel, a very celebrated doctor, or expounder, of 
the law. This man had great influence among the 
Jews, and for many years presided over the San- 
hedrim, or Supreme Council of the Jewish nation. 









It was no doubt thought to be a great privilege to 
be instructed by so learned a man. 

Paul, or Saul, as he was then called, was an obedi- 
ent scholar, and his manner of living must have 
been very correct and examplary even when he was 
very young, for afterwards when he was put on trial 
before King Agrippa, he called upon all the Jews, 
those who had known him all his life, to testify, if 
they would, that from his youth up, according to 
the straitest sect of their religion, he had lived a 
Pharisee. 

And this was no doubt true. The Pharisees were 
very strict in all the outward forms and ceremonies 
of worship, and so had Paul been, though his heart 
was unchanged by the grace of God, and ,inwardly 
he was full of all manner of wickedness. And all 
outward form and lip-service, without the heart, if 
the heart is far from God, is an abomination in his 
sight. Remember this! God isa pure and holy 
Spirit, and “ they that worship him, must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.” 

When the martyr Stephen, of whom we read in 
the 7th chap. of Acts, was stoned by the Jews, Saul 
stood by, and the witnesses laid down their clothes 
at his feet, Saul consenting to and approving his 
death. And he afterwards showed his great hatred 
to the cause of the Lord Jesus, by persecuting his 
people from city to city, shutting them up in prison, 
and trying to compel them to blaspheme their holy 
religion, and giving his voice against them that they 
should be put to death. 

But the time was coming when Saul should be 
brought to see the great wickedness of his conduct. 

He determined to go up to Damascus, a great and 
magnificent city, where he hoped he should find 
some of the poor followers of the Saviour. And he 
requested the high priest to give him letters to the 
synagogue of that city, that if he found any, wheth- 
er men or women, he might have authority to bind 
them and bring them to Jerusalem. 

But here the tender mercy and forgiveness of our 
blessed Redeemer, shone forth towards the wicked 
persecutor. When Saul had nearly reached Da- 
mascus, at mid-day, a great light from heaven shone 
round about him and them which were with him, 
brighter than the sun, and they fell to the ground. 
No wonder that they were frightened, knowing that 
they were going on so wicked an errand. The guil- 
ty are easily alarmed. 

But Saul heard a voice saying in the Hebrew 
tongue, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me!” 
And Saul trembled and was astonished; no doubt 
greatly afraid of meeting the judgment he deserved. 
And Saul said, “‘ Who art thou, Lord?” And he 
said, ‘Iam Jesus whom thou persecutest !”” 

Thus the Lord Jesus showed his great love for 
his people, as if he had said, ‘Thy enmity is a- 
gainst me and my religion, and the injury which 
thou dost to my followers I consider as done to my- 
self!’ And Saul inquired, ‘‘ Lord, What wilt thou 
have metodo?’ And the Lord said, “ Arise, and 
go into the city, and it shall be told thee what thou 
shalt do.” ‘ 

And when Saul arose from the earth, he could 
see nothing, being quite blind; and they led him 
by the hand to Damascus. And his distress and 
anguish were so great, that his appetite was quite 
gone; he could eat nothing, and he continued in 
total darkness and without food for three days. 

And the Lord appeared in a dream to a certain 
disciple named Ananias, that dwelt at Damascus, 
and informed him that Saul was there, and comman- 
ded him to go to Saul and instruct him in the way 
of Salvation, putting his hands on him that he might 
receive his sight. 

And Ananias did aceording to the word of the 
Lord and entered into the house where Saul was, 
and put his handson him, proclaiming to him salva- 
tion in the name of the Lord Jesus ; .and there fell 
from his eyes, as it had been scales, and he receiv- 
ed sight. And his heart was comforted, and he was 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and arose and was bap- 
tized. And immediately he began to preach every 
where, even in the synagogues of the Jews, that ve- 
ry Jesus, whom he had so despised, as Christ, the 
Son of God. Thusthe grace of God is all powerful 
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to convert the vilest of the vile, and thus the love of 
Christ constraineth them to walk in the way of his 
commandments. Ifwe love him, we shall seek to 
be like him, and to do good to the souls and bodies 
of our perishing fellow-creatures. *_s 
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From the Child’s Magazine, 
GEORGE WATKINS, 

George Watkins was admitted a scholar into the 
Radnor-street Sabbath school, London, January 1] 
1824. His attendance was regular, till within g 
few months of his death, when unavoidable hing. 
rances prevented him from being so punctual as for. 
merly. During the whole ofthe time that he atten. 
ded, which was about two years and a quarter, noth. 
ing remarkable appeared. His natural disposition 
was lively, and this sometimes betrayed him into 
levity; but when the teacher addressed his class 
on religious subjects, he was attentive and serious 
It was not, however, till God was pleased to afflict 
him, that the Holy Spirit seemed to work powerful. 
ly on his mind, and give him to see himself without 
hope and without God in the world. He now felt 
his burden of guilt intolerable, and what increased 
his distress was, that having neglected prayer du. 
ring health, he was now unable to pray when sick- 
ness overtook him. He was taken ill on Wednes 
day, February 28, 1827, with a violent internal in- 
flammation. I was informed of his illness the Sab- 
bath morning following, and in company with a 
friend went to visit him. We conversed with him 
on the state of his mind, and though he said little 
yet he was very attentive to our instruction and ad. 
vice. Weurged him to seek an interest in Christ 
the sinner’s only hope, and encouraged him to lift 
up his heart toGod. After reading a portion of 
Scripture, and praying with him, we left him. 

In the afternoon, being much worse, he sent for 
me again: when I went he seemed in much dis- 
tress. On being asked if he thought he should go 
to heaven if he died, he answered, “ No :” and when 
asked why he thought so, he replied, “‘ Because I 
am so great asinner.” We endeavoured to inspire 
him with hope by again directing him to the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sins of the world ; assu- 
ring him that God will not cast out those who come 
to him through his Son. 

He now earnestly besought the Lord to have mer- 
cy upon him; and he who-has said, ‘ Call upon me 
in the day of trouble,” did not suffer him to cry in 
vain. I called again in the evening: his pain was 
so great that he was not expected to live through 
the night; but when I asked him the state of his 
mind, to my delight, he replied, ‘ I am quite happy, 
and shall soon be with Jesus.” I asked him how 
he obtained this change. His answer was, “ He 
that believeth on Jesus Christ shall be saved.” 
** Do you believe in him as your Saviour ?” “ Yes; 
I know that my Redeemer liveth; I am not afraid 
to die; I shall soon be with Jesus, for God has for- 
given me all mysins.” Hesaid to me, “I hope 
you will forgive me, for I have often been disobe- 
dient.” TI could not help rejoicing that God had 
been so gracious to this poor boy, in thus deliver- 
ing him from the spirit of bondage. 

I asked him if he had any thing to communicate 
to the boys of his class: “‘ Tell them,” said he “ to 
love God, and keep holy the Sabbath day. I have 
brokea the Sabbath.” This sin in particular had 
lain heavy on his conscience. 

Having obtained mercy himself, he was very de- 
sirous that all his family should find the same bles- 
sing. He was particularly wishful that his brothers 
should attend the Sabbath school, to which he now 
felt so great an obligation. 

He never expressed any wish to recover; and 
when his friends pitied his sufferings, he said, 
“These are nothing to what Jesus endured for me; 
they pierced his hands and feet, and put a crown of 
thorns on his head. I am quite happy; I shall 
soon be in heaven.” 

On Thursday he seemed much better, but on 
Saturday evening the disorder came on again with 
renewed violence. His confidence in God, howev- 
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er, wasunshaken tothe last. He lingered till about | 
yalf past five o’clock on Sabbath morning, and 
aweetly fell asleep in Jesus, aged thirteen years and 
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From the Children’s Magazine. 
THE HAPPY CHANGE, 

“ Follow the example of your Saviour’s patience, 
my dear Sarah, so shall you be a partaker of his 
resurrection,” said Miss S. to her scholar Sarah V. 
who for many long weeks had been confined to her 
bed, and kept from her much loved school, by wast- 
ing sickness. Sarah was very much beloved by her 
teacher, for God had been pleased to make her 
greatly better while she was at Sunday School, than 
she had before been, (as my little readers will see 
if they read all of this story) and she was very 
thankful, of course, forthe kindness and patience 
which had been shown in instructing her. When 
Sarah was taken sick, Miss S. used to call every 
Sunday, after morning service, bringing one or 
more of the scholars with her, to see how Sarah 
was doing ; to talk with her about the pleasantness 
of the ways of religion, and the peace which they 
enjoy who love their Lord and Saviour ; and to tell 
her any thing interesting that had taken place at 
the school. It was on the Sunday before Easter 
that Miss S. spoke to Sarah about ‘ following the 
example of her Saviour’s patience.’ ‘If I had but 
asmall share of His patience, I should be much 
happier,” was her gentle answer ; “‘ I know I should, 
for it made him happy under all his sufferings and 
sorrows. Sister Catharine has been reading to me 
very kindly, the Epistle and Gospel for the day, and 
apsalm, and we have been joining in some prayers 
toGod. Iam sure I have no reason to complain. 
I would like to be once more at church and school 
with you all, indeed I would, but I pray God to give 
me patience to wait his own good time.” Miss S. 
could not stay long with Sarah, for she was obliged 
togo back to the school in the afternoon, but she 
left a little book with Catharine to read for her sick 
sister, saying, as she left the room, ‘‘I hope that, 
by the blessing of the good God, we shall svon have 
you with us again at school.” 

I dare say, my little readers will be surprized to 
hear that this same patient and gentle Sarah was 
once an ill-tempered, and fretful little girl, who 
made every body around her feel unhappy ; and they 
will perhaps ask what wrought such a happy change 
inher. It wasreligion, my little friends, the relig- 
ion of the blessed Jesus, who once said, ‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me and forbid them 
not, for of suchis the kingdom of heaven.” And 
in the following history I will tell you in what way 
she was led to love and to follow his blessed gui- 
dance. 

Sarah, when she was about six years old, was of- 
ten called by those who visited her father’s house, 
‘a good little girl :’ but they little knew what un- 
happy moments she often caused her father (for her 
mother died when she was quite young) by her self- 
ish and petulant behaviour. Indeed it was easy 
enough for those who spent any considerable time 
in her company, to see that she was yet without that 
which all the children in the world must have be- 
fore they can be good and happy, and that is, a heart 
made holy by their Heavenly Father. When Sa- 
rah’s mother died, Miss B. a niece of her father’s, 
who had long lived in the family, took upon herself 
the care of the children. She was truly a good 
woman, and no sister could have shown them great- 
er love. Her health.was always feeble, yet she was 
always cheerful and happy, for she looked forward 
with a good hope to heaven, where there is no more 
sickness. Morning and evening did she gather her 
uncle’s children around her, and many a prayer, 
and little hymn, which, long after her cousin was 
laid if the grave, made part of Sarah’s daily devo- 
tions, had she at these times learned from the pious 
Miss B. My little readers will perhaps think that 
Sarah could not be a bad girl while she began and 


to lose this friend, she would have set a higher va- 








kindest manner say, ‘‘Come now, my children, 





kneel down to your prayers,” Sarah would show 


THE NURSERY. 





by the quick frown that gathered upon her bsow, or 





by busying herself about something at the time un- 
necessary, that almost any thing in the world would 
please her better than prayers and hymns. She 
was even sometimes hurried away, by her temper, 
to speak saucily to her good cousin, who always 
reproved her in the kindest manner, and many times 
with tears. Had Sarah known how soon she was 


lue on her kind lessons. Deeply were both these 
little girls grieved when Gop, in his wise provi- 
dence, took from them their cousin. But Sarah’s 
tears were made bitter by the thought of her un- 
kindness and ingratitude. On the evening after 
Miss B.’s funeral, Sarah’s father, seating her be- 
side him, spoke to her of all her cousin’s kindness 
and of the greatness of their loss, until, unable 
longer to control her feelings, she went up to her 
little chamber to weep there. The door was stand- 
ing open, and asshe came near it she heard the 
voice of her sister in prayer, “that Gop would 
send some one to teach them and take care of them, 
now that their cousin was gone, and that they 
might always love each other, and be his children, 
and so go to their happy cousin when they should 
die.” ‘* Yes, I will love you, my dear sister,” said 
Sarah; throwing her arms about her sister’s neck ; 
‘*T will never be unkind to you again. Oh! if cou- 
sin B. could but come back to us, I should not 
grieve her any more’”—and she wept upon her sis- 
ter’s neck. ‘She will not come to us, Sister,” 
said Catharine, ‘‘ but how often did she tell us, that 
ifve love Him whom she loved, we shall go to her!” 
‘* Oh Catharine,” said Sarah, “I fear I shall never 
be as mild and gentle as our dear cousin was.” 
And then she sobbed again most bitterly. ‘ God,” 
answered her sister, ‘‘is almighty, and can do ev- 
ery thing; and you know how often cousin B. has 
told us, and showed us places in the Bible that say 
so too, that if we ask him as we ought, He will give 
us all that is good both for our souls and bodies.” 
*“‘ Ah,” said Sarah, “if I had attended as you have 
done to her instructions, I should have been happi- 
er now, dear Catharine.” Her heart was now soften- 
ed, and she engaged in prayer that evening with a 
feeling which she had never before known—Oh how 


slumber in each other’s arms ! 

On the next day, Miss S. who had been an _inti- 
mate friend of these little girls’ cousin during her 
life, and knew what pains she had taken to make 
them know and love God, called to request that 
they might enter her class at the Sunday School. 
Their father’s consent obtained, they willingly en- 
gaged to become her scholars. “TI will try,” 
said Miss S., as she was leaving them, “as far as 
in me lies, to be to you in the place of her who has 
been taken from you ; and happy will you be if you 
grow up to be like her.” 

They now went regularly to the Sunday School. 
The kind manner of Miss S., and her patience in 
teaching Sarah, who had never been fond of her 
book, and so was not as forward as little girls of her 
age, soon won their hearts. Sarah’s fretfulness of 
temper sometimes showed itself even in the school; 
but the encouraging conversations of Miss S., her 
own constant watchfulness and prayer to her Heav- 
enly Father to create in her a new heart and a new 
spirit for her Saviour’s sake, soon gave her reason 
to hope that ill-tempered as she had been, she 
would one day possess the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit. Her little class-mates, who had ex- 
pected a good deal of annoyance from her bad dis- 
position, (for many of them had known her before 
she came to the school,) now began to love her; 
and when she was taken sick, always considered it 
a favour to be taken by Miss S. to visit her. Gop 
was pleased in a short time to restore her to health 
and to her school ; and she has now grown to be a 
pious and amiable young woman : another proof that 


brace it, ‘a happy change.” 








to hem for her brother. 


sweetly did these sisters consign themselves. to} 


true religion always works in those who heartly em- 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
MORNING LESSONS,—LeEsson 3d. 
THE EFFORT. 
Frances’ mamma had given her a handkerchief 
It was a_ nice silk hand- 
kerchief and required to be hemmed very neatly.— 
Frances loved her brother and liked to sew for him, 
because he had often done many kind things for her. 
Her brother’s name was Edward: he did not 
live at home but was several miles off at school ; 
but when the vacations. came, he used to return 
home, and now in about a week they expected hir 
Frances wished to finish the handkerchief before he 
arrived, because she knew he would be pleased that 
his little sister had been at work for him. She had 
a little work-basket. 
In this basket she always kept the work she was 
sewing, neatly folded up without a wrinkle: her 
needle was carefully run into the hem, where she 
had taken the last stitch. She had made a little 
green silk bag, in which she kept her thread and 
thimble—this too, she placed in the basket beside 
her work, and then her basket was just small enough 
to shut up in the desk, (which you know her Papa 
had bought for her,) and there she always kept it 
with her books. Her mother always desired Fran- 
ces to hem her task, after she had read her Morn- 
ing Lesson ; and she never was obliged to waste 
her time, in looking for the Jost thimble or needle 
or thread, because they were always to be found in 
the basket, where her mamma had taught her to 
place them in order, every day. Mrs. M 
thought it was very important, that her little girl 
should learn to keep things in their proper places 
while she was young, because if she did not, she 
would grow up an untidy and disorderly woman. 
Well—Frances had eaten her breakfast, finished 
her reading lesson, and was now sitting on her little 
cricket with the work-basket by her side. The 
green thread-bag was pinned to her robe—the thim- 
ble was upon her finger, and the silk handkerchief 
in her lap, and she was so busily engaged in set- 
ting stitch after stitch, even and small, that she 
did not observe her Papa when he entered the rows, 
with a letter in his hand. 
‘* My dear,” said he to Mrs. M——, “ here i« 
ter from Edward—he tells us the school elses tis 
week, instead of next, and that he shall be ai } 
on Saturday.” 
“ On Saturday,” said Frances, looking up eager- 
ly, (while the needle paused,) ‘‘ and what is to-day, 
Mamma ?” 
To-day is Thursday.” 
“Oh dear,” said Frances, * I am afraid the hand- 
kerchief will not be done ;” and she began to look 
very sad and much disappointed. 
But her mamma said, “ stop, my dear, do not look 
so dissatisfied about it; you must learn to bear dis- 
appointment, pleasantly ; besides, perhaps with ef- 
fort, it may be finished. Let me see the work.” 

** One whole side to hem, mamma,” said Frances. 

Her mamma calculated for her. She divided 
the side into siz tasks, and told her if she would 
do three to-day and three to-morrow, she might get 
it done. 

“Twill try,” said Frances, “ but it will be very 
hard.” 

* } know it, my dear,” said her mother; “ three 
tasks a day, to a little girl, who has done but one, 
is a great deal; but with close industry and effort 
you may do it—but you will have to give up play 
for these two days if you undertake the siz tasks.” 

Yes, mamma, but I won’t mind that, I do so 
want to have it ready for Edward.” 

Her papa said, “and your ride with me, Frances, 
you will not have time for that either.” 

Here Frances hesitated, for she loved her ride 
better than her play—but she did not hesitate long, 
she soon decided to attempt the work, and give 
pleasure to her brother. She immediately sat down 
to her hem again and accomplished the first task 
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ended her day in this manner; but I am sorry to 
say that many a time when Miss B. would in the 


Mazim.—Promises made in hours of afffiction, are but seldom 
remembered. 


with ease. She then took a run into the yard, to 
rest herself a few moments before beginning the see- 
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ond, The house she was building in the snow- 
bank looked very tempting—but-she must not stop to 
look at it now, lest she should want to stay, and 
that she knew would not finish her handkerchief— 
so she ran directly in, and began her second task.— 
She passed very well through this also, but at the 
beginning ofthe third she began to grow weary.— 
It was afternoon. The sun was shining pleasantly, 
and she was impatient of staying so long in the house. 
She began to hasten her work, and drew her thread 
through so fast and quick, as often to break it— 
this made her entirely impatient and she began to 
cry. Frances now forgot that God was looking up- 
on her with displeasure—forgot what her kind 
Mamma had often told her, about being a patient 
little girl. But she forgot only for amomenk She 
soon felt how wrong she had:.beewpatidas"She was 
alone, she knelt down in penitence, and prayed God 
to forgive her, and make her his gentle child. She 
then arose—wiped away her tears—picked out, the 
long hasty stitches and patiently taking.time forthe 
work, finished her é4ird task. ItAwas now supper | 
time, and soon after Supper, Frances ‘was tired and 
wentto bed ; but she did not forget when she laid her 
head upon the pillow to ask God again to forgive 
her, after she had told her mamma how naughty she 
had been. 

The next morning she rose quite rested and with 
alight heart. At the accustomed hour she sat 


= 


down to her three remaining tasks, and at the close; 


of an industrious day, she had patiently and neatly 
accomplished them. Now, she was ready for her 
brother, who was to come in the morning stage.— 
The sun rose bright on Saturday morning—there 
was sunshine also in Frances’ heart. 

Atnine o’clock she was stationed at the window 
—soon the merry bells were heard, and the crowd- 
ed stage drove up. Coachman opened the door of 
the carriage, and Edward, with his fur cap and thick 
great coat, jumped from the stage and reached the 
parlour almost with a bound. But I will not des- 
cribe the meeting to my littie friends, for most of 
them know what it is to receive a brother from 
school—we will only say that the silk handkerchief 
was brought to Edward, and when he was told it 
was the work of his little sister, he was very much 
pleased to observe her improvement in sewing— 
and when he was told of the effort she had made to 
finish it for him, and to conquer her impatience, be- 
cause the tasks were difficult, he was ‘still more 
pleased ; and he kissed Frances, and said, he too 
had brought something in his trunk for her—but 
the trunk is not yet opened. S. Lucy. 














NATURAL HISTORY. 








VARIOUS ANECDOTES OF THE HORSE. 

There is an instance on record of a horse, who 
had formed a triendship for a dog, and, seeing him 
attacked by a much larger dog, came to his friend’s 
assistance, amd saved hislife by a well-directed kick, 
which sent the large dog into a neighboring cellar. 

.Another horse, whose master was attacked by 
robbers, bit one of the ruffians, kicked over anoth- 
er, and, setting out on a full gallop, never stopped 
till he had brought his master safe to his own house. 

Another, in going through droves of young chick- 
ens and ducklings to the stable, would lift his feet, 
laying his ears, and putting his nose almost to the 
ground, for fear of touching them. 

A Frenchman once taught a horse, which he kept 
for a show, to be very polite. He would pay his 
respects to a company, assembled to witness his feats, 
with an air and some motions expressive of his sat- 
isfaction. 

He answered very exactly, by signs of the head, 
to all the questions his master putto him. He drank 
wine, taking the cup into his mouth; and also fired 
off a pistol with his mouth. He could feign him- 
self lame or dead, that he might not go to the war. 
If any person of the assembly drew a card, and show- 
ed it to him, he would beat on the ground with his 
foot as many strokes as there were spots on the card. 

He told what o’clock it was by the watch in the 
same way. Being asked if he had any knowledge 
of arithmetic, he answered, by a sign, that he had ; 





and to the question, “ How much do eight and six 
make?” he answered, by strokes of the hoof, four- 
teen. -He was undoubtedly guided in his answers by 
signs from his master ; but it is astonishing how he 
could so well obey signs, which the spectators were 
unable to detect. 

It is'to be hoped that, when any of you shall be- 
come old enough to use and own horses, you will re- 
member what noble and excellent animals they nat- 
urally are; how well entitled to your kindness and 
consideration ; and that none of you will ever be so 
thoughtless.as to, abuse or oppress them. . 

Such conduct shows that those who are guilty of 
it are alike destitute of the fine feelings of humani- 
ty, and regardiess of the Great Father of the uni- 
verse, who has implanted these excellent qualities in 
the animal, as if expressly to ensure for him our 
sympathy and kindness. [Lect. on Nat. Hist. 
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Who shall have the Prize?—There was once to 
be a’ffiteeting of the flowers, and the judge was to 
award a prize to the one pronounced the most beau- 
tiful. ‘* Who shall have the prize?”’ said the rose, 
stalking forward in all the consciousness of beauty. 
“‘ Who shall have the prize?” said the other flow- 
ers, advancing, each filled with conscious pride, and 
each imagining it would be herself. ‘‘I willtake a 
peep at those beauties,” thought the violet, as she 
lay in her humble bed, not presuming to attend the 
meeting—‘‘I will see them as they pass;” but as 
she raised her lowly head to peep out of her hiding 
place, she was observed by the judge, who immedi- 
ately pronounced her the most beautiful, because 
the most modest. 


—-Lr— 

Noble Revenge.—When I was a small boy, there 
was a black boy in the neighborhood, by the name 
of Jim Dick. Myselfand a number of my play- 
fellows were one evening collected together in our 
sports and began tormenting the poor black, by 
calling him Negro, Blackamoor, and other degrad- 
ing epithets; the poor fellow appeared excessively 
grieved at our conduct, and soon left us. We soon 
after made an appointment to go a skating in the 
neighborhood, en¢ on the day-of the appointment 
I had the misfortune to break my skates, and I 
could not go‘ without borrowing Jim’s skates. I 
went to him and asked him for them; O, yes, John, 
you may have them and welcome, was his answer. 
When I went to return them, I found Jim sitting 
by the fire in the kitchen, reading the Bible. I 
told him I had returned his skates, and was under 
great obligations to him for his kindness. He look- 
ed at me as he took the skates, and with tears in 
his eyes, said to me, “‘ John, don’t never call me 
Blackamoor again,” and immediately left the room. 
The words pierced my heart, and I burst into tears, 
and from that time resolved not to abuse a poor 
black in future. SouTHey. 


eo 

Sagacity of a Dog.—A short time since, a gen- 
tleman residing in the upper part of Carnarvon- 
shire, received an invitation from a gentleman re- 
residing in Middlewich, Cheshire, to spend a month 
with him. The gentleman accepted the invitation, 
and took with him a favorite greyhound. The next 
day after their arrival, a mastiff belonging to the 
inviter attacked the greyhound and gave him a se- 
vere drubbing. The greyhound immediately took 
to his keels, ana: fled to Carnarvonshire, a distance 
of about ninety miles, and the family were surpris- 
ed to see the dog return without his master. Next 
morning, the greyhound, and a remarkably strong 
bull-dog, belanging to the same gentleman, had dis- 
appeared, and no traces could be found of either of 
them, until a few days afterwards, when a letter 
was received from the Welch gentleman, stating 
that his bull-dog and greyhound had arrived in 
Cheshire, and both had attacked the mastiff belong- 
ing to his friend, and had destroyed him before they 
could be separated. [Bath, Eng. Journal. 


ae . 
Hospitality —A kind attention to strangers is 


very grateful to them, yet few who have'not been — 


who have, too man 
ligent of that duty. 


ee 


strangers, are sensible of its importance, and of those 
y of them when at home are neg. 
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Iil- Temper.—T hose who are apt to take offence 
are the most likely to offer it. ; 
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ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


The room was still. One solitary ray 
Of soft and mellow light, finding its way 
Through a small crevice, fell upon the face 
Of the dead infant. All had left the place 
To weep apart.—The mother for her child, 
Who yesterday returned her kiss, and smiled. 
The sister for the playful innocent, 
Who by her side tripped gaily where she went, 
Or nestled in her bosom, or amused 
Her working hours with prattle, or confused 
With childish questions ; but who never more 
Could be to her the all he was before. 
The old grandmother, whose dim sunken eye 
Had seen her darling sicken, droop, and die, 
And never slept ; who many a weary day 
Untired, had stood beside him as he lay, 
And many a — night had constant staid, 
And o’er him fondly watched, devoutly prayed; 
Who seemed to read his every look, and guess 
The sense his feeble lips failed to express, 
She too had gone.—The friends who loved the boy 
When blooming, innocent, and full of joy, 
And smiled to note him then, came kind!y now, 
And dropped the tear and kissed his icy brow. 
The little ones who shared his sports, drew nigh 
His lifeless form, and wept they knew not why, 
But quickly tarned their saddened looks away, 
And soon forgot the gloomy sight in play. 
All these were gonéx. I stood alone with death, 
Scarce dared to breathe, lest with unholy breath 
I should disturb the calm repose, the rest 
Last, longest, holiest, of the spirit blest. 
I gazed upon his face—no trace was there 
Of suffering—it was pale indeed, but fair. 
The eye was closed, but seemed prepared to ope 
Bright as before with happiness and hope. 
The lipsseemed just unfolding in a smile— 
The limbs were only resting for a while— 
The faded cheek would soon regain its bloom— 
This is too fair for tenant of a tomb— 
Sueh were my thoughts ; thoughts of so bright a hue 
So full of hope, I’d fain believed them true, 
And waited for the little one to rise, 
Breathing and beautiful before my eyes. 
But fancy soon, tired of its vain employ ; 
Unreal dreams can yield no lasting joy ; 
Hopes unsubstantial, wishes built on air, 
Time soon destroys, or substitutes despair. 
‘The infant rose not, and theze fancies fled, 
I saw, and knew, and felt, that he was dead; 
And yet I could not weep ; fer death like this, 
So calm, sosweet, so terrorless, is bliss. 
Thougius fraught with high and holy influence filled 
My soul—each earth-born wish was stilled. 
T felt a heavenly calm steal o’er my breast, 
Kissed his cold cheek, and left him to his rest. 
es 
THE COTTAGE GIRL. 
Remote from all the noise and strife, : 
Attendant on a polished life, 
Secluded in a distant vale, 
Far from cold fashion’s gilded pale, 
Unnoticed by the heartless crowd, 
«¢ The vain, the selfish and the proud,” 
A lovely maid, in person fair, 
And thoughts as pure as morning air, 
Was tutored by an aged sire, 
To filial love and pure desire. 


When rosy morn diffused her light 
To banish far the shades of night, 
She would ascend some neigh’bring hill 
Whence issued many a purling rill, 
To greet the sun with joyous eyes, 
Ascending in the azure skies ; 
To him who made the glorious sun, 
And bless’d the work when it was done, 
She reared an altar in her heart, 
From passion, care and pride, apart. 
Up to the any ig blue, 

ing with the morning dew, 
Were breathed upon the mountain’s brow, 
Her orisons and morning vow. 
She saw in every fragrant sod, 
An impress of the living God; 
And read on every tree and flower, 
His love, his goodness and his power, 
And took example from the bee,” 
To turn her hands to industry. 
Blest vale! where innocence resides 
Spontaneous joy o’er all presides. 
Fain would i leave all worldly care, 
And take an humble dwelling there. 
Far from all pomp, and glitt’ring trains, 
From sculptur’d p they and gi 
And learn in thy sequester’d shade, 
Contentment, from the cottage maid ; 
And when I mingle with the earth 
To sleep beneath thy verdant turf. 


’ 
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